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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 105 

IV. 

PRACTICE VS. THEORY in re " HENRY GEORQEISM." 

Mr. George Kennan in his " Siberian " article just published in the current 
number of the Century, incidentally emphasizes certain facts which have signifi- 
cance relative to the Henry George land theory. Mr. George regards government 
possession of land as the specific cure for socia^and industrial evils. He proposes 
to accomplish this by taxing land to the full rental value as the most convenient 
method of attaining the ideal. The end, however, is the extinction of private 
ownership, as all nominal title to land would in the end be destroyed after the sub- 
stance of its value had ceased to exist. The difficulty of appraising the exact or 
even the proximate working of a theory in practice, is much lessened if we have 
analogous facts to use as weights in the scales. Let us then revert.to Mr. Kennan's 
observations of the land system in Western Siberia. 

This vast district is described as bSing in many aspects a veritable Garden of 
Eden. A splendid climate, equal to that of the most favored parts of the United 
States or Europe, plains of great fertility, grand water- ways, and all the general 
conditions are on the side of agriculture and the prosperity of the tillers o£ the 
soil. Most of the peasants and farmers are either voluntary settlers or the de- 
scendants of convicts who have regained civil rights. 

In this magnificent region there is a complete absence of fences, farm houses, 
or any buildings, outside of the villages. Cattle are inclosed in the common vil- 
lage pasture instead of in fenced fields outside. The Siberian peasant will not 
build a farm-house because he does not own the land. Mr. Kennan writes : 

" With a few exceptions all of the land in Siberia belongs to the crown. The village com- 
munes enjoy the usufruct of it, but they have no legal title, and cannot dispose of it nor reduce 
any part of it to individual ownership. All they have the power to do is to divide it up among their 
members by periodical allotments, and to give to each head of a family a sort of tenancy at will 
Every time there is a new allotment the several tracts of arable land held by the crown may 
change tenants. So that if an individual should build a house or a barn upon the tract of which 
he was the temporary occupant, he might, and probably would, be forced, sooner or later, to 
abandon it. The result of this system of land tenure and this organization of society is to segre- 
gate the whole population in villages, and to leave all of the intervening land unsettled." 

Even the villages are shabby and cheerless, and signs of enterprise, comfort 
and taste are conspicuous by their absence. Such is the picture drawn by Mr. 
Kennan. Substracting from the sum total the operation of the other agencies in- 
volved in Russian mal-administration, enough is left to illustrate the results of the 
government ownership of land and the death of individual right in real property. 
Mr. George would claim that this is an unfair way of stating the probable out- 
come of his theory as put in operation. But it is difficult to parry the sequence of 
the ultimate extinction of title with the loss of the substantial value of ownership, 
and a systematic paternalism on the part of government. It goes without saying 
that the results of such a land system would vary in minor details, according to 
the social and political conditions of different peoples. But in all there would be 
this common factor, the shrinkage of individual ambition and energy, in the im- 
provement of property to its minimum. 

The Siberian analogy from Mr. Kennan's Ceniurj/ article, then, while itdoes 
not carry an exactly fitting logic for other countries and governments, is sugges- 
tive, and in some degree illuminating. The extraordinary prosperity of the United 
States does not find its main source in its cities, its manufacturers, and its com- 
merce, great affluents as these are. We must rather seek it in the vigor and en- 
ergy of its usual life and occupation. The other things follow as concomitants. 

G. T. Ferris. 



